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CURIOSITIES OF MUSICAL HISTORY. 

No. IV. 

Contributed ly E. Holmes, Author of the "Life of Mozart." 

The subject which has been opened in these 
discursive papers requires a more accurate, sys- 
tematic, and laborious investigation, than is con- 
sistent with habits of periodical writing which are 
usually exposed to numerous interruptions and 
distractions. To trace the series of events which 
have brought music to its present pitch of luxury 
and refinement would be a very pleasant task for 
the lover of antiquities, who, in the midst of a well- 
stored library, and with his time perfectly at com- 
mand, could devote himself with unwearied in- 
dustry to the subject, and arrange his discoveries 
in a book. Here we must be content with indi- 
cating the subject, and leading the thoughts of 
the reader into a track of contemplation sufficiently 
suggestive and amusing. 

Every vestige of the ancient history of music 
excites surprise ; for, though the art has always 
been talked of, as if no completeness were want- 
ing to its pleasures, our natural conclusion from 
facts, and from the progress of later times, is, 
that the music of the middle ages must have 
been intolerable to modern ears — absolute and 
unmitigated barbarism. Yet, though we may 
believe that poets feign, and embellish, when 
we find them describing effects which are irre- 
concilable with experience or research, it must be 
allowed that no art has produced more extraor- 
dinary instances of traditional, and even hereditary 
skill and genius unconnected with any system or 
written science. 

We find continually that strong musical instinct 
in certain natures, which enables them to acquire 
a degree of skill in playing, without following any 
method of instruction or knowing a single rule of 
written music. This may be in polished society 
but more or less of an art of imitation ; but the 
same skill has ere now sprung up in the wild and 
uncivilized spots of Europe, and included not 
only music, but even the discovery of the instru- 
ment on which it was to be performed. A few 
years since died at Paris a poor Russian peasant 
named Gusikow, having just invented and per- 
fected a very curious instrument of straw, upon 
which he performed a characteristic music of his 
own. The musicians of the capital flocked in 
crowds to hear him, and were full of admiration 
at the original powers of the man. 

At this day, there are entire races of men in 
Hungary and Bohemia, who devote themselves 



to music with passionate fondness, but whose art 
is wholly traditional, and who live in entire igno- 
rance of the received treasures of composition, 
and even of the names and existence of composers. 
The Hungarian gipsies form orchestras of their 
own, and play dances, and accompany their 
national songs, in a manner very interesting and 
delightful to the most cultivated hearers. Be- 
fore the Revolution, these wild performers were 
sometimes induced to give specimens of their art 
at public dinners, where they added greatly to 
the nationality, spirit, and festivity of the occa- 
sion. The thoughts flowing from so original a 
source have had a charm for composers them- 
selves, who in the greatest affluence of their genius 
sometimes feel the pressure of the formal and 
conventional. 

Beethoven, ever in search of novelty, and bent 
on giving to fancy her fullest scope, felt himself 
evidently in a state of unwonted gaiety and ani- 
mation when treating the wild Russian theme 
which forms the subject of the finale to his 7th 
Quartett. Who composed that tune, nobody 
knows ; but that it is a strange and joyous ditty, 
capable of rousing the energetic soul of the 
master to its highest efforts, we see by the result. 

National songs preserved by tradition almost 
all cany about them some rude but characteristic 
marks of excellence. Freedom from the con- 
ventional is alone a recommendation. Mozart, it 
is said, when at Prague, was often carried into 
the country to hear the Bohemian peasants. 
The story of his rewarding a blind harper who 
pleased him by making extempore variations on 
an air, has been often repeated. 

Allowing that there must at all times have been 
a traditional music — of the rules and degree of 
excellence of which we are ignorant — the testi- 
mony of old authors regarding the art becomes 
less difficult to reconcile with credibility. When 
individual powers rose and flourished for their 
period, and then decayed like the flower, leaving 
no traces of their existence, — when even our 
time has not been without examples of this, it is 
not difficult to believe that some ground of truth 
exists at the root of the wildest legends of the 
past. The expression of music by notes was 
certainly important as a means to preserve to 
posterity the thoughts of great men, to disseminate 
pleasure, and to arrange the laws of the science ; 
but it is not inconsistent to believe, that before 
all this there existed very delightful entertainment 
in harmonious sounds, which were the offspring 
of purely natural impulse. 

To confound the actual music of any period 
with the remains of the written music which still 
survive would be most unphilosophical. It was 
long before this art of writing assumed any use- 
ful shape ; before notes were combined in different 
lengths ; before bars, ligatures, 8cc. came into 
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operation ; and during this tedious process of 
mechanical improvement men's ideas were kept 
in thraldom by subservience to notation. Thus 
it is only within the last century of music that 
we may be said to know any thing of variety of 
style in the same composer. But of what was 
performed extempore — of the unpremeditated 
flights which left notation at a distance, we can 
form but a vague notion. It is probable that 
princes who lived in barbaric splendour, and who 
listened with willingness to poetical romances and 
tales of chivalry, would not have lavished such 
favors as they did upon their minstrels had they 
not received entertainment from them far more 
considerable than any we can conjecture from 
books. 

Even in the church, whence the written art of 
music traces its origin, people seem to have con- 
sidered the solemn Gregorian unison as extremely 
" slow," and to have enlivened these grave melo 
dies with a something which they called descant 
— an obsolete word which strictly means to sing 
away from the tune. In the Romance of the 
" Squire of low degree," written about the time 
of Richard the Second's minority, we find that the 
King of Hungary, among various indulgences 
which he promises his daughter, to console her 
for the loss of her paramour, has the following, 
when she attends even-song : — 

Your quire nor organ song shall want, 
With counter note, and discaunt. 

She is to go to church in procession, attended 
by tenors and trebles, all which looks extremely 
like a preparation for some strange unknown 
harmony, anterior to its scientific employment. 

" Counterpoint in the church," says Burney, 
"began by adding parts to plain chant; and in 
" secular music by harmonizing old tunes, as florid 
"melody did by variations to these tunes. It was 
"long before men had the courage or genius to 
invent new metodies." Surely this last observa- 
tion is gratuitous, and ill founded, when we know 
that the most unpolished and wild nations have 
produced and perpetuated national songs wholly 
independent of the science, and which they could 
not themselves write down. What follows seems 
to show that even the scientific knowledge of 
music had made a considerable advance before 
there was any attempt to embody it in notes. 
" It is matter of surprise that so little plain coun- 
" terpoint is to be found, and of this little, none 
" correct, previous to attempts at imitation fugue 
" and canon — contrivances to which there was 
" a very clear tendency in all probability during 
" times of extempore descant, before there was 
" any such thing as written harmony ,■ for we 
" find in the most ancient music, in parts which 
" is come down to us, that fugue and canon had 
" made a considerable progress at the time it was 
" composed." In testimony of this we may quote 



a passage from Skelton, a poet of Henry the 
Seventh's reign, which also illustrates the customs 
of the period, and exhibits some external features 
in which the music of all times seems to agree. 
" Riot," in his allegorical poem, takes the shape 
of a dissolute cathedral singer, going through the 
streets with a dice-board, with a shining drunken 
face and bleared eyes ; dressed in tarnished 
finery, and his hair growing through a great hole 
in his hat. This precious individual is withal a 
clever musician : 

Counter he could O lux upon a potte. 

" That is," says Warton, " this drunken, disorderly 
"fellow could play the beginning of the hymn 
" Lux beata Trinitas, a very popular melody 
" on which many fugues and canons were an- 
" ciently composed, on a quart pot at the tavern." 
But this explanation is not only unmusical, but 
utterly unintelligible. The verse would rather 
seem to signify, that having been inspired by 
John Barleycorn, the singer was enabled to make 
an extempore counterpoint to the melody. The 
passage is quoted chiefly to display one of the 
obsolete usages of church music, and the licence 
granted in the earliest times to the fancy of the 
musician. 

The lost arts of extempore music can now only 
furnish a theme for speculation. But when we 
see how early foreign musicians were established 
in the households of the great, and know that 
their art even at the present day is continually 
breeding some special and individual excellence, 
the existence of a certain degree of taste and 
selection is to be inferred. To what end the 
great variety of voices and instruments used in 
former times, if only to increase confusion and 
the unmeaning jargon of sounds. May not some 
secret art, like that of the Hungarian gipsies, have 
arranged these sounds in a concordant and pleasing 
shape? Do we see any races of men, except 
savages, take pleasure in a revolting and brutal 
noise? Instruments and voices suggest a kind 
of natural music. The drum, from its first in- 
vention, we may believe was never used to play 
an air ; nor the flute to mark the time of a dance. 
Nature herself dictates the propriety of changing 
such offices for these instruments, and each has 
its true destination. 

The writing of music — the expression by signs 
of complicated sounds varied in every degree of 
length and harmonic relation, is one of the most 
remarkable discoveries in the arts. How has the 
volatile essence of musical thought by degrees 
adapted itself to this mechanical process, until the 
subtlest and most rapid train of ideas is arrested ! 
If, some hundred years ago, Handel could possi- 
bly have conceived a posthumous quartet of 
Beethoven, it would certainly have puzzled him 
extremely to reduce it to notation. At this day, 
the mental musical combination which will not 
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submit to writing is impossible. Some persons 
are of opinion that the art of writing music has 
only been thoroughly understood within about 
thirty years. And while it was in progress what 
impediments has it not thrown in the way of 
genius ; what a coil and clutter have the theorists 
kept up about consecutive fifths and eighths — 
a whole crop of which may now be gathered from 
the works of every master. " Who forbids this 
"progression?" said Beethoven, referring to a 
passage. " Very well — then I allow it." 

If this mechanical difficulty alone accounts for 
the late and very gradual progress of music to 
perfection, what impediments it must have cre- 
ated in its outset. The written composition of 
antiquity is therefore not to be accepted as any 
proof of the extent of the powers and accomplish- 
ments of any given age in music. Men were 
better off, free from all rules, than fettered by the 
obscure laws of a science which the teacher 
scarcely understood with certainty himself, and 
which had not been formed into a system. 

There are questions in music the discussion 
of which would be extremely pleasant if they led 
to any satisfactory solution. After the advance 
of notation there are many perplexities in con- 
sidering the music of the past. The precision of 
a choir singing together without bars it is difficult 
to conceive. How did the cathedral singers of 
Purcell's day manage his extremely difficult and 
elaborate intervals, singing from single parts, and 
never having seen a score ? Did he rehearse 
them separately beforehand ? 

At all times the thoughts of men seem to have 
been projecting themselves ; and music, however 
scientific, has never entirely freed herself from 
the dominion of feeling and taste. It is this 
which renders the musicians of all ages in a mea- 
sure akin, and makes some modern discoveries, as 
we erroneously suppose them, but a reproduction 
of what has been long since known. The limited 
circle of the octave may certainly excuse the dis- 
covery of the same thing in music more than 
once ; but in this small compass what a range of 
delight ! " The hidden soul of Harmony" 
no poetical fiction, it is a mysterious truth. 



A Mystery. — No ordinary curiosity having been lately 
excited by the mention twice made in this journal of a 
new composer, — we may proceed a step farther with the 
promise, and announce that the gentleman in question has 
been commissioned to write an opera for the Grand Opera 
of Paris, which is to be represented in the course of next 
winter. We refrain yet awhile from naming the new 
candidate, on Charles Lamb's principle of being " modest 
for a modest man," and because we are indebted for our 
intelligence to private information. The subject of the 
libretto, we may add, is of a nature not recently attempted 
on the French operatic stage ; and the contract expressly 
implies provisions for execution such as fall to the lot of 
very few aspirants. The prospect, in short, is of the 
highest musical interest. — From the Athenwum. 



Corregponlj titer. 

To the Editor of the " Musical Times." 
Sir, — I have ventured to lay before you a brief sketch 
of an association recently formed here, on the English 
Solfeggio system, which is entitled the " Thistle Solfeggio 
Club." It is about eighteen months ago since it was 
formed, and consists at the present time of about sixty 
members, each of whom pays one shilling entry money, 
and twopence per week afterwards. There are also about 
twenty female members, making a total of about eighty in 
all. Their stock of music is considerable, (whether we 
speak of the comparatively limited existence of this Club, 
or the circumstances of its members, who are nearly all 
mechanics,) amounting to between £20 and £50. I may 
mention in conclusion, their presentation of a handsome 
silver watch and gold chain to to their Leader, Mr. Henry 
Steedman, on the 22nd of February last, as a mark of 
grateful esteem and warm appreciation — a tribute well 
merited by his indefatigable and disinterested exertions 
amongst them. 

I am, Sir, Your's, &c, 
Edinburgh, March 8th, 1850. Musicus. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A. S. Poplar. — It is not at present intended to print the sepa- 
rate parts he enquires for. 

L. E. 0. Wellington. — There are but few works on Organ 
Building, and those not modern works ; the subject being 
interesting but to few readei's, all works on the subject must 
necessarily be high in price. Second-hand Organs are often 
for sale at moderate prices. An Advertisement in our co- 
lumns, stating the instrument required, would ensure a large 
number of answers. 

D. B. Edinbro', will see that we have curtailed his letter, by 
omitting the compliments, o}c, to ourselves. 

Terentia is thanked for her letter. In the preface to Vols. 
1 tf 2, printed with No. 48, she will see that the object of the 
Musical Times was not to supply Solo music. 

J. M. Bradford, will find the Glee he proposes in the present 
number, the other shortly. The Chandos Anthems of Handel, 
may be looked for at an early period; their merit entitles 
them to have extensive popularity. 

E. B. — The Author of the M.S., is not known to us. 
Musicus. — We have no means of answering your queries 

relative to the Geneuphonic Grammar. 

O. it thanked for his M.S., he will receive a private communi- 
cation. 

Anti-Minor is advised to study the difference which exists 
between the minor and major modes ; they are quite distinct 
both as to melody and harmony. 



Brief ©hrotutle of the last fttonth. 

St. Martin's Hai.l. — Mr. Hullah commenced his 
series of grand choral performances, on March 13, with 
Handel's oratorio, Judas Maccabceus. The choice 
was good, as this chef d'ceuvre of the master contains 
some of his finest and most elaborate choruses, and 
presented excellent occasions for testing the strength 
and efficiency of the members of Mr. Hullah'3 first 
upper singing school, who constituted the choral body. 
The choruses were in general well rendered ; but we 
should select, for particular notice, "O Father, whose 
almighty power;" "Hear us, O Lord;" "Fall'nisthe 
foe;" "We never will bow down;" "Sing to God;" 
and the "Hallelujah." The chorus, "See the con- 
quering hero comes," was also well sung. The good 
effects of Mr. Hullah's training was evidenced in the 



